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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 








THE CHAIN BRIDGE AT DEER ISLAND, 
NEAR NEWBURYPORT. 


Lb) oe 


Tux drawing is taking from a southerly view, which em- 
vraces only one of the uprights with but half the bridge. It 
was erected inthe year 1810. The arch is 228 fect long 
and 40 feet high, and is supported by 10 massy chains, the 
ends of which are strongly bedded and secured several feet 
under ground. It is a noble structure, and will no doubt 
prove very durable. The height of the rocks surrounding 
the base of the abutment is from 25 to SO feet high: their 
huge and craggy appearance afford the beholder a romantic 
and picturesque scene. The building represents the hotel ; 
and in the summer season parties of pleasure frequently re- 
sort here and regale themselves with various amusements. 
Lhe view from the water, when sailing up the river, is inter- 
esting and delightful. 
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SELECTED REVIEW. 
——26 + Or 
FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 
Fhe Iliad, Odyssey, and Batrachamyomachia of Homer. 
rv . . e« Y 
Lranslated inio English Blank Verse, by the late William 
f . ai OP las . fan . * = . 
Cowper. sg. Second Edition, wiih copious Alterations 
and Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue Odyssey of the illustrious bard now claims our attention. The 
action of this poem, which, like the Iliad, is composed of twenty-four 
books, is comprised in fifty-five days,in which are related the adventures 
of Ulysses, on his return to Ithaca, from the siege of Troy. 

Bossu has said, “ that the design of the Iliad is to instruct the states of 
Greece, considered as united in one body, or as parts of the whole; and 
that of the Odyssey to instruct those same states, considered in their pri- 
vate capacities.” <A brief sketch of the fable is also given, as follows : 


“ A prince had been obliged to quit his country, and lead an army of 
his subjects upon a foreign expedition ; after having gloriously executed 
this, he was upon his return home; but, in spite of al! his endeavors, was 
detained for several years by tempests, which threw him on several coun- 
tries very different from one another, as to manners, customs, polity, &c. 
in the dangers he had to struggle withal, his companions, neglecting his 
advice, all perish through their: own default. In the mean time, the great 
men of his country, abusing his absence, commit strange disorders in his 
palace, squander his treasure, lay snares for his son, and will needs force 
his wife to choose a husband among them ; all this from an opinion that 
he was entirely lost. But at length he returns; and, having discovered 
himself to his son, and some others of his friends, who had persisted in 
their allegiance, he becomes an eye-witness of the insolence of his court- 
iers; punishes them as they deserved ; and restores that peace and tran- 
quillity to his island, which had been banished during his absence.” 

Very different from Bossu’s opinion of the design of the Odyssey, is 
that of Gerard Croes,* the Dutchman alluded to in our review of the Il- 
iad, who would have made it appear that Homer’s principal end, in his 
Odyssey, was to give a recital of alli that is recorded in Scripture, from 
the time of Lot’s departure out of Sodom, to the death of Moses. An- 
other penetrating writer, whose critical observations are of a similar na- 
ture, has been able even to apply the several characters in Homer to par- 
ticular persons among the moderns, and has discovered that Evenis and 
Antinous are the typical representatives of Calvin and Luther. 

These, the absurd presumptions of a distempered imagination, are 
neither worthy of refutation, nor necessary to be refuted in any other 


way, than a simple statement of them will tend to effect. To support 


“The first part of this work was published at Dort in 1704, under the 
tithe Of O«neos EC,aioc, See Merrick’s Dissertation, p. xlv.* 
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his hypothesis, Croes, with every evidence of the fact against his suppo- 
sition, is of opinion that the Odyssey was prior to the lliad. Let Lon- 
ginus, however, be heard on this head, as well as on the production, in 
various respects, of the poem itself which is now the object of our en- 
quiry. 

He observes, Sect. ix. regi vonoiws : that the Odyssey was composed after 
the Iliad is apparent from many reasons, and, amongst others, from this, 
that the heroes in the former dwell on the calamities previously suffered 
in the Trojan war. He therefore considers the Odyssey in the light of 
an epilogue to the Iliad. In proof of the first assertion, he quotes these 


verses, from a speech of Nestor’s, Od. 3, v. 109. 


There warlike Ajax lies, there Peleus’ son, 
There, too, Patroclus, like the gods themselves 
In council, and my son beloved there ! Cowper. 


The Iliad, says he, is written in the acme of spirit, if we may so literally 
translate ev axun wvevycaxroc, and is a body entirely dramatic, and full of ac- 
tion ; but the Odyssey, on the contrary, is for the most part narrative, 
which is a style peculiar to old age: so that you may compare the latter 
to the setting sun, whose intense ardor is no more, but whose magnitude 
still remains. 

After speaking of his decline in this work, and of the incredible fa- 
bles it contains, he adds, “ But when I notice these, 1 am not forgetful of 
the tempests there described, and of other things—And if I talk of old 
age, it is, however, the old age of Homer! ! yngas Somos ‘Opegy.” 

Having prefaced thus much with regard to the nature of the Odyssey 


' and of its merits, we shall, before we proceed to give any specimens of the 


translation, take the liberty of recounting the pleasantries of some learn- 
ed men, with respect to the works of Homer, and in particular with re- 
lation to that before us. 

Timolaus interpolated the Iliad, by adding to each verse of Homer one 
of his own; but Tryphiodorus is said to have pursued a quite contrary 
method, and to have composed a lipogrammatic Odyssey, from which he 
entirely excluded the letter sigma, ors. If this be true, says Fabricius, 
the author must have omitted the very name of Ulysses (OSucceus) from a 
poem of which he was the subject. One might be apt to think that this 
were impossible, and that Eustathius, therefore, must be mistaken, were 
not the lipogrammatic work of Fulgentius still extant, the first book of 
which wants an A, and the second a B, though this gives us the history 
of Adam, and that of Abel. 

Suidas affords a different account of this extraordinary performance. 
Bs: yag wre A, &c, “For in the first book,” says he, “there is not an 
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| the number of it is wanting.”’* 





b | Addison has, in the Spectator, touched on this jeu @’esprit with great 


felicity of wit and good humor. The passages are too long to transcribe, 
we must, consequently, on the present occasion, be centent to refer the 


ery 


— ——— 
———S Ad cay 
Pas. 


| 

i 

ie Alpha, or A, to be found, and in each rhapsody, the letter which marks 
| 


qe reader to Nos. 59 and 63 of that incomparable work. & 
i | We new come to the translation, from which we shall, in the’ first . 2 
place, select a portion, which, though simple, is in the original considered : 


as one of the finest in Homer, and it has, perhaps, neither been, nor wil! 


hie Yee ON 
ee ees Oe 


ever be, more happily turned than in the subsequent lines: es 





At early dawn, U'ysses and his host, 


Spree ——- 


| Kindling the cottage fire, their food prepar’d, a 
i) i And sent the peasants with their herds abroad. Ss 
| 1 The watch-dogs, while Telemachus approach’d, 


Bark’d not, but fawn’d around him At that sight, 
i). And at the sound of feet, now drawing nigh, 
Ulysses in wing’d accents thus remark’d: 
“ Eumzus! some familiar friend of thine, 
Or other whom thou know’st, is on his way 
" Toward us; for thy dogs bark not, but fawn 





Around him ; and his steps now strike mine ear.” 





Scarce had he ceas’d, when his cwn son himself 
Stood in the vestibule. Upsprang at once 
Eumaus wonder-struck, and Jetting fall 
' The cups in which he then sat mingling wine, 
Flew to his youthful lord, and, weeping, kiss’d 


ae 
’ 


His hands, his forehead, and his radiant eyes. 
As when a father folds in his embrace, 
Arriv’d from foreign lands in the tenth year, 





pi it ow 


i ic) age His darling son, the offspring of his age, 

| His only one, for whom he long hath mourn’d, 

So kiss’d the noble peasant o’er and o'er 

Godlike Telemachus! as one escap’d 

From instant death, and, plaintive, thus he spake. 
Cowper, B. 16. iq 
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if the observations of the Greek critic be just, with respect to the 2 

: oe 
graceful simplicity of this passage, much favorable expectation could not | = 
* Merrick in dissert. p. xvi. gives the whole article, and says it “ is lit- 3 
erally transcribed from Suidas by the empress Eudocia, in her Ionia, (a 4 





MS. in the king of France’s library) frem which some extracts have been 7 
sent me.” 
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be formed from Pope’s version of it, if any existed ;* but indeed, after 
the deeided opinion we have given, with reference to the two translators, 
we deem it unnecessary any more to make them enter the lists together. 
Having, then, dismissed this “ flat and unprofitable” employment, we shall, 
in our future remarks, indulge a little in imitation of the innocent gar- 
rulity for which the venerable poet is often, in his present work, distin- 
guished. Od. I. v.32. Jove addresses the immortals : 

How rash are human kind! who charge on us 

Their suff’rings, far more truly the result 

Of their own folly, than of our decrees.t Cowrer. 

Setting aside the evident hit at astrologers in Shakspeare, is there not 

a great similarity between this speech of Jupiter’s, and Edmund’s in king 


” 


hiss 
ios 
¥ 
eee’ 
ag 
ye, 
ae 
i 


Lear? 

Epmunp. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we 
are sick in fortune, (often the surfeits of our own behavior) we make 
guilty of our disasters, the sun, the moon, and stars; as if we were vil- 
lains on necessity, fools, by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treacherous, by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, 
by an infore’d obedience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, 
by a divine thrusting on. Act. I. 





Qs 6 wey WS’ amorwdrev, Ere Wiev arwugov vdwe. Od. 4. v. 511. 





On this. verse Cowper has the following pleasant note : 


“ Homer, literally interpreted, says, So there he died, when he had drank 
salt water. A line which, according to Eustathius, had place in none of 
the ancient editions, being rejected as too simple and even trivial, C. It 
was once, however, well chosen for his motto by a physician who wrote 
a treatise against the internal use of sea water. Vol. 1. p. 109. 


And now Demodocus his tuneful chords 
Adapted to a sprightlier strain, the loves 
q Of Mars and Cytherea chaplet crown’d ; 
: How first, clandestine, they embrac’d beneath 
The roof of Vulcan; her, by many a gift 
Seduc’d, Mars won, and with adult’rous lust 
The bed diskonor’d of the king of fire. Od. &. 
He sings how the sun— 





a witness of their amorous sport 
Bore swift the tale to Vulcan 





who formed a net, and, catching them, assembled the gods, when 


“* This, the 16th B. is by Broome, who with Fexton, translated togeth. 
IY er 12 books of the Odyssey, published in Pope’s Homer. 
i. t These three verses are so precisely the three in the original, that we 
thought it needless to give the Jatter. Indeed we may any where take a 
passage from Cowper, and safely quete it with an “as Homer says ;” bug 
‘ he who ventures as much with Pope, will often be liable to ridicule and 
a contempt. . 
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infinite arose 








The laugh of Heav’n 
nntil Neptune urged the release of Mars— ‘ 

To whom the glorious artist of the skies. 

Thou must not, canst not, shalt not be refus’d. 

So saying, the might of Vulcan loos’d the snare, 

And they detain’d by those coercive bands 

No longer, from the couch upstarting, flew, 

Mars into Thrace, and to her Paphian home 

The queen of smiles, where deep in myrtle groves 

Her incense-breathing altar stands embower’d. 

Her there, the Graces lav’d, and oils diffus’d 

O’er ali her form, ambrosial, such as add 

Fresh beauty to the gods for ever young, 

And cloth'd her in the loveliest robes of Heav'n. 

We have cited these passages, as well for the sake of the beauty of the 
translation, as for the purpose of observing, that Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, thinks it probable this ludicrous episode furnished the first bint of 
comedy. 

On Ulysses’ advice, in the ninth book, to put out the Cyclops’ eye, 
Spondanus asks, “ Is he satisfied with such slight revenge for the loss of 
his six companions?” Clarke answers this by merely quoting the text, 
v. 393, which proves that if he had killed him, they must have all per- 
ished in the cave, as they could not displace the rock at the entrance. 
Aad Cowper observes that “to blind him was a severer punishment than 
to slay him. By deprivation of sight, his life is made more bitter to him 
than a thousand deaths. AndI am not afraid to affirm, that this was the 
very consideration which determined Ulysses to act as he did, though the 
poe: has not mentioned 11.” Now we would remark, that we think the 
poer’s own feelings should be considered in this case. Of Homer, as of 
Demodocus, it may be said : 

Tov ree: Mus” eqiance, did DPayahov re xccnov 72, 


f e 
Oplarmay gecwv aucort, bide Undaav aodny. Od. 8. 





him partially the muse 
And dearly lov’d,* yet gave him good and ill; 
She quench’d his sight, but gave him strains divine ! 
Cowper. 
Being blind himself, therefore, might he not, knowing its evil, imag- 
ne that no greater torment could be inflicted on Polyphemus? 


* The scholiast asks, if the muse deprived him of sight, how then can 
she be said to.have loved him? A question which he answers by ob- 
serving, that the blind, being disqualified for other emplovments, have t/ 
store lersure for poetry. Barnes and Clarke. 
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By the way, «ued signifies closely privo visu; but it is curious to see 
how well and singularly the Greek optaauov wev AMEPSE will bear our 
translating it she AMERCED him of his eyes. This form of speech is war- 
ranted by Cowper’s use, who turns v. 300, Od. 21, “ Amerced of nose 
and ears;” but the verb did not then give him the hint, as it does not 


Se a Cae 


| there occur. 
a The hospitality of the ancients cannot be contemplated without the 


warmest glow of admiration and esteem. On this point, the passage be- 
ginning at v. $28, Od. 19, is truly excellent. Cowper translates it thus. 
Penelope speaks ; 

% Man’s life is short. 

= Whoe’er is cruel, and to cruel arts 

4 Addicted, all on him, while yet he lives, 

Call plagues and curses down, and after death 








: 4q Scorn and proverbial mock’ries hunt his name, 
e a But the benevolent and just, who treats 
r= The stranger kindly, from his lips obtains 
f 7 A good report, which others, where he dwells, 

; |g With pleasure hear, and further still diffuse. 
x f 4 Any man of note, benighted or distressed, having left this quotation on 
f b 4 departing from the mansion of some one who had treated him hospita- 
_ 3 bly, would be much applauded. The citation from Homer of Xeno- 
- ] crates, when he went to Antipater to solicit the release of the Athenian 
. ; prisoners, and was invited to his table, is scarcely better than this might 
3 happen to be. But all these things depend on opportunity, and a ready wit to 


Eo time them well. The lines of Xenocrates were those of Ulysses to Circe, 
4 on being asked to eat, when his friends were transformed and confined 
} . im styes: 
‘How can I eat ? What virtuous man and just, 
O Circe! could endure the taste of wine 
3 Or food, till he should see his prison’d friends 
¢ Once more at liberty? Ifthen thy wish 
Na That I should eat and drink be true, restore 
q My lov’d companions to these eves again. , 
j Cowrer, Od. 10. 
Proceeding in this desultory manner, we shall now call the reader’s at- 
tention to the 18th book of the Odyssey. Homer may here seem, prima 
facie, to lack invention, since we find him putting the same language of 
abuse in the mouth of two distinct persons, Penelope's female attendant, 
a Melantho,* and one of her suitors, Eurymachus. And again, making 
Antinous and Eurymachns, in their anger, use 2 similar instrument o! 
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offence against Ulysses. However, he who zil molitur inepié may deserve 
vindication, and it nfay perhaps be effected on the score of nature, by 
which staadard the bard and all his friends would wish him to be tried. 
In the first place, Melantlio, desired by Ulysses to retire, begins to abuse 
him, and says, Od. 18, v. 330. 
is wine the cause 

That thus thou speak’st, or wast thou born a fool ? 

Eurymachus, shortly after, being incensed against Ulysses, rails at him 

in precisely the same terms, v. 400. Now we would account for the rep- 
etition by this information, which precedes. Melantho: 
of Eurymachus enamored, oft 

His lewd embraces met 
And nothing is so natural and common, as for the lover and his mistrea$ 
to employ identical forms of speech on various occasions. It is further 
probable, that he was one of those light trifling fellows, who are gener- 
ally servile imitators of what they hear and see, and that the want of 
novelty in his words and actions is more to be ascribed to the poet’s just 
delineation of such acharacter,than to his dearth of invention. That he 











affected the deeds of others, as well as their language, is proved in B. 17, 
v. 467, where Antinous, enraged with Ulysses, throws a stool at him, and 
in B. 18, v. 408, we find Eurymachus, in a like predicament, having re- 
course to the same expedient. \fter all, it must be acknowledged, that 
these verbatim repetitions, in different persons, do not rarely appear in 
Homer, where this sort of defence would avail him nothing. 


Dinylucw Page re ye xagn xovinow emsySn Od. 22, 328. 


Ulysses struck Leidos on the neck with the faulchion of Agelaus, 


So suddenly, that, ere his tongue had ceas’d 
To piead for life, his head was in the dust. CowPer. 

Surely this is something ke Orpheus calling on Eurydice, as his head 
swam on the Hebrus, or the two Italian poets, one of which makes a 
man continue fighting, because he did not know that he had been killed; 
or the other, who represents a decapitated gentleman running away 
with his head under hs arm. The simple interpretation of the verse is, 
we believe,—His head, then speaking, (at the moment his neck received 
the blow) was mingled with the dust. But, according to Cowper, his 
head was in the dust defore his tongue had ceased to plead for life. If so 
he certainly spoke after his head was cut off. 

It appears in a measure extraordinary, that Ulysses, who does and says 
so many things likely to create suspicion, should not, until his bathing, 
be recognised by any body, Penelope, Eumzus, &c. or even the suitors, 
one of whom, Antinous, observes that he had, when a boy, seen and yet 
‘ecollected him. So Cowper turns v. 95, B, 21, 
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Whom having seen 
While yet a child, I well remember still. 


But this zodus there is no need of Alexander’s sword to cut, since Pallas 
is athand to undo it. Her interference in this instance, as in the very 
unequal fight where the whole of the suitors are slain, sets all right, and 
entirely annuls the force of the well known proverb: Not Hercules him- 
self against two. 

Of these unconnected remarks we shall make but one more, and then, 
adding a word on The Battle of. the Frogs and the Mice, terminate our re- 
view Of Mr. Cowper’s translation. 

We have no patience with Ulysses’ affectation of morality, and his in- 
tolerable rigor in hanging up twelve of Penelope’s maids, all in a row, 
poor souls ! for a little simple fornication with the suitors, when he him- 
self had been guilty of adultery with Circe and Calypso, unblushingly 
and without remorse! In the curtain lecture he receives after he and hie 
virtuous dame are _ 
with conjuga! endearment both 

Satiate B. 23. 
and is made to tell what he has been about for the last twenty years, it is 
true that he mentions Circe and Calypso, and says that the Jatter wished 
to marry him: but he 

Whom none surpass’d in artifice well fram’d, 


oe 








B. 14. 
never utters a syllable to gentle Pen. of the two children he had by Ca- 
lypso, and the one, or, as Hesiod affirms, the two borne to him by Circe. 





And imposture various 


Well, perhaps the ever-qwise and prudent son of Laertes never shewed more 
wisdom and prudence than on this occasion. Let husbands judge ! 

The Batrachomyomachia is an excellent burlesque poem, commonly 
attributed to Homer. Some of the moderns, however, dispute its legiti- 
macy, but “several of the ancients,” says Chalmers, “seem of another o- 
piaion, and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, makes no doubt of it.”* 


_ * On this question we shall take the liberty of transcribing a MS. note 
in Our possession of that accomplished scholar, Mr. Capel Lofft, whose 
numerous comments have so adorned and illustrated the booksellers’ late 
edition of Pope’s Homer. 

After pointing out many words in this piece that are not Homeric, 
being neither én the Iliad nor in the Odyssey, Mr. L. thus acutely ob- 
serves: ‘ 

“I think it will be impossible for any one to doubt whether the Ba- 
trachomyomachia must not be ascribed to a different age than that of 
Homer. kt was anciently attributed to Pigres, the brother of Artemisia, 
the queen of Caria, celebrated in arts and arms. Considering how much 
18 said of sweet-meats and of female works in it, there might possibly be 
fair reason to ascribe it to Artemisia herse!f. This would make about 
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The subject of the war is the death of Psycharpax, 2 meuse, son of 
Toxartes, who, mounted on the back of Physignathus, a frog, undertook 
a voyage to lis palace, to which he had invited him. On the way, the 
frog Physignathus suddenly beheld an hydra making toward them, 


At this sight 
Down went Physignathus 








and the hapless mouse, after many vain endeavors, was drowned. Phy- 
signathus being suspected of having done this designedly, the mice de- 
manded satisfaction, and unanimously declared war against the frogs. 
The frogs at length find themselves in imminent danger, and Jupiter 
interfering, sends them auxiliaries, which are curiously described in the 
mock-heroic style. Jove’s “smouldering bolt” dismissed in vain— 





sudden they came. Broad back’d 

‘They were, and smooth like anvils, sickle-claw’d, 
Sideling in gait, their mouths with pincers arm’d, 
Shell-clad, crook kneed, protruding far before 
Long hands and horns, with eye-balls in the breast, 
Legs quaternion rang’d on either side, 

And crabs their name. They, seizing by his leg, 
His arm, his tail a mouse, cropp’d it, and snapp’d 
His polish’d spear. Appall’d at such a foe, 

‘The miserable mice stood not, but fled 

Heartless, discomfited.—And now, the sun 
Descending, clos’d this warfare of a day. 


lhe whole version of this poem is admirably executed. ‘Here ends ali 
that Mr. Cowper has translated of Homer, allowed or supposed. The 
hymns were, perhaps, not unworthy of his notice, especially the one to 
enus, which has been well turned by Congreve, and better by Mr. Rit- 
son. But let us not waste that time in ungrateful regret about these 
trifling omissions, which should be wholly employed in admiring and ex- 
tolling the great and masterly performances which he has, in the pleni- 
tude of genius, and with unwearied labor; bequeathed to posterity for 
their instruction and delight. 


four centuries and a half later than Homer. 1! cannot think its antiquity 
at most greater, And I should rather suspect it to be yet nearer to the 
age of Aristophanes, and eonsequently between two and three centuries 
nearly later than on the former supposition. 

“Tt is somewhat remarkable that the parodies on verses of Homer are 
few in this ingenious little poem. But the several color of diction and 
of numbers is well imitated, particularly the cxsuras in the first foot, and 
the occasional dispondus in the close.” 
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O for a muse like thine, while I rehearse 

The immortal beauties of thy various verse ! 
Now wars and arms thy mighty aid demand, 
And Homer wakes beneath thy powerful hand ; 
His vigor, genuine heat, and manly force, 

In thee rise worthy of their sacred source /* 

Cowper allows Pope all his merit, and we shail deny him none. His 
lliad and his Odyssey are great and noble works, but they are dis, and 
not Homer’s. Sometimes we may see that he translates, but for the most 
part it is a paraphrase, or rather an imitation. As in Pope we may ef- 
ten seek for Homer without effect, so in Homer we may not seldom look 
in vain for what we find in Pope. It will be observed, perhaps, that we 
occasionally behold the latter so inspired by the former as to elicit new 
beauties from his suggestions; and we admit the truth of the observa- 
tion. But it may be doubted whether even this be commendable or not: 
A translator of a poem is the copier of a picture, and he who is engaged 
on Homer’s drawings appears to us almost equally culpable, whether he 
be found to have increased their deformity, or added to their beauty. In 
either case the copy is unlike the original, and therefore bad. 

Until the existence of this version, the mere English reader has heard 
of the deathless bard of Greece, but could never know him.—At present 
he is all our own : 

“ Thy country, Homer ! we dispute no more ; 
CowPer bas fix'd it to bis native shore !” 

It would be unjust to conclude without expressing our approbation of 
the accuracy of the present edition, which is due to the careful attention 
bestowed on it by its learned and worthy editor, the Reverend Mr, 
Johnson. 


* Miss }. Cowper to Mr. Pope, among the recommendatory poems 
prefixed to his works. How much more applicable to her namesake ! 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK - i 
AND TASTE TO A LADY OF QUALITY, 2 


(Selected from La Belle Assemblee. ) 


LETTER XIII. 
I promisep your Ladyship in my last, that this epistle 
should contain a description of the bridal array of the lovely 
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Aun Bullen; but before [ commence these particulars, you 
must permit me to notice a little anecdote which I have learn- 
ed of an ancient lady, a kinswoman of my own, who is also a 
descendant from the family of the fair and unfortunate Queen. 
It relates to a subject as much agitated amongst the ladies of 
this day as it could have been in those of Ann Bullen. 

It seems that beautiful creature was of a make peculiarly 
fixe. Her limbs were of the most delicate proportions, and 
her shape so perfect, both in waist, bosom, and neck, that 
while she was a mere girl she was regarded by the matrons 
who resided in the county where she was born, as a miracle 
of symmetry. By constantly hearing their remarks on her 
youthful graces, and the pity it would be when, at her being 
introduced to court, she must obscure them all by the enor- 
mous hoop and whalebone stays then in vogue, she silently 
took the resolution to conform to so frightful a fashion as lit- 
tle as possible. Accordingly the day arrived when she was 
to be taken up to London, and presented to Queen Catherine, 
who had signified her royal wish to Sir Thomas Bullen, that 
she would receive his daughter as her maid of honor. 

Previous to the setting out for the metropolis, Lady Bullen 
had provided a magnificent court-suit to grace her fair Ann’s 
elevation. The fardingale of the young maid of honor was 
of a size proportioned tothe idea of her mother’s hopes of 
her enlarged prospects ; her bodice was made by the Queen’s 
own staymaker, and of a fabric against which no tender breast 
could elevate itself. The Lady Ann saw these garments with 
horror; and turning from them when they were presented at 
her toilet, told her maid to fasten the chamber while she should 
dress herself for presentation according to her own taste. 
With this resolution, she used no other support to a shape 
which might have rivalled that of Venus, but the slight bo- 
dice of white silk, without bone or buckram, to which in her 
country life she had been accustomed. A small hoop, whose 
swell was scarcely to be perceived, she fastened round her 
slender waist; and when this simple contour was adorned 
with a robe of white satin, ornamented with pearls and white 
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roses, a fairer, a more graceful form in woman’s mould, nev- 
er moved between heaven and earth. 

In this ivartificial guise she was presented to the Queen. 
Her majesty expressed her admiration of the graceful sim- 
plicity of her new attendant; but it was the King that felt all 
its charms. He hovered about the steps of the beautiful Ann. 
He compared her with the stiffened figures of the surround- 
ing ladies; he compared her with the lovely Catherine, who 
walked from her throne like a proudly decorated Queen, but 
certainly exhibiting no pretensions to the name of a lovely 
woman. Look where he would, on his wife, or her attend- 
ants, and he could see nothing but huge cases of buckram 
and brocade, from which stuck out human faces tottering un- 
der a load of false hair and jewellery ! He turned from them 
in disgust ; his eye sought the beauteous maid of honor ; it 
dwelt upon her soft and yielding form, upon the sweet undu- 
lations of her graceful shape, upon her polished arms, her 
snowy bosom, her slender neck, and the light auburn tresses 
woven with pearls which played upon her brow and wantoned 
on her shoulders ! The King was lost in admiration. Alas ! 
my fair Urania! like many other kings, he felt at that mo- 
ment too much like a man ; and, like aman of pleasure :— 
You know that the poor Catherine was obliged to resign her 
throne, as well as her husband to this sudden passion. Ann 
Bullen was declared the mistress of Harry Tudor’s afiec- 
tions; and, the Queen repudiated, the fortunate fair was to 
be elevated to her bed and royal seat. 

Then it was that the exulting Monarch made the object. of 
his choice display to the eyes of the surrounding and crowd- 
ing nobility, the superlative charms he had elevated to his 
arms. Every trace of the hoop was laid aside, and a silver 
tissue, woven like intersected beams of light, alone envelop- 
ed the peerless proportion of her form. <A zone of jewels 
clasped her delicate waist, and an answering cestus of the 
same dazzling gems heaved on herthrobbing bosom. A cor- 
onet of diamonds bound up her fragrant hair, while a few 
stealing ringlets, which had escaped the radiant circlet, wav- 
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over her downcast eyes, as they distilled the more lovely gems 
of virgin sensibility. Her trembling hand which the enrap- 
tured King pressed with the nuptial ring, was “ softer than 
the down of flowers ;”” and the bracelets which embraced it 
were less fair than the dazzling polish of her graceful arms. 
Over the whole of this vision of beauty, was cast an ample 
veil, composed of the gossamer fabric of Cos ; it fell over her 
figure like a transparent cloud that shades, but does not ob- 
scure the angel it envelopes. 

Thus, my Urania, was the beautiful Ann Bullen habited 
for her nuptials. Can we fancy amore splendid, a more bliss- 
promising scene ? Can we suppose that any thing less than a 
husband’s fidelity could be the meed of such unequalled 
charms ? Can we suppose that the lovely possessor of them, 
the bride of a King, and the admired of a whole nation, could 
ever know any thing but happiness without alloy ’—This is 
as men would gucss; but mark the changes of fortune, the 
changes in man’s heart ! 

Henry became wearied even of this favorite of Love. His 
vagrant and poliuted heart yearned for novelty. From his bed 
he threw this very Ann Bullen into anoisome dungeon. Her 
nuptial robes were changed into sackcloth, her throne toa 
scaffold ; and that lovely neck which was once clasped by 
him with so much rapture, was consigned to the axe of the 
executioncr ! 

Oi! my Urania, what vicissitudes are here! they make 
the brave tremble with horror; and Beauty, how must she 
shrink from the vows of Love, when cne of his most conspic- 
uous votaries has committed such crimes, such rebellion a- 
gainst his laws, in his name! 

The tear which the unfortunate Queen’s fate called into 
my cye, has dropped on my paper, and forbids me adding 
more at present than that I am, in heart and in power, the ve- 
ry antipodes of the royal Henry, and must remain your ser- 
vant ever. PARIS, 
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LETTER XIV. 


Wits the fall of Anne Bullen, vanished the graceful cost- 
ume she had introduced. Anne of Cleves brought into vogue 
the square shapes of Germany ; and, on the demise of Henry 
Tudor, the short reign of Edward VI. and the evil commotions 
which ensued, left no room for the changes of fashion to in- 








crude themselves. 

Mary’s iron sceptre was hostile, alike to the charities of 
the mind, and the graces of the person. Her antipathy to the 
memory of the woman who had supplanted her mother in the 
heart of her royal father, induced her to adopt a style for the 
court diametrically opposite to that worn in the days of the 
lovely Anne.—Again the female shape was begirt with whale- 
bone, steel, and stiff brocade. The boddice no longer stop- 
ped at the termination of the natural waist, but was brought 
down, most inclegantly, and indeed indelicately, with a pro- 
tuberant swell over the abdomen; and on this coat of mail, 
called a stomacher, was prefizured all kinds of devices in dia- 
monds and other jewellery, Sometimes a golden shepherd- 
ess with sapphire eyes, feeding a flock of silver and pearl-stud- 
ded sheep, was then seated upon a lady’s bosom; or, perhaps, 
a hawking party, or a royal hunt, galloped their embroidered 
horses, or coursed their tent-stitch dogs over the fair one’s 
stomach ! Pending from this monstrous shape and uncouth 
ernaments, devolved a huge round hoop like a beer barrrel ; 
and over it was stretched a petticoat stiff with brocade and 
cloth of gold. Trains they had none; for Anne Bullen was 
fond of them, and that was enough to render flowing drapery 
odious in the eyes of the resentful Mary. 

The hair was drawn up from the forehead andthe back 
part of the neck, until the eyes were ready to start from their 
sockets, and the skin of their polls to be flayed from the flesh. 
Upon the top of this tortured scalp, was generally placed a 
little coronet, either of pearls or jewels ; and over all was fix- 
edanample black veil, too thick inits texture to be seen 
through, or to forma fold about the person. It stood stiff 
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and erect on each side of the face and figure, making the 
wearer seem like a centinel in a watch-box. 

Wooden as those ladies appeared, your ladyship must not 
suppose that the gentlemen were allowed a more easy cost- 
ume. In kind sympathy with the fair sex, they cased their 
limbs in a kind of buckram pantaloon, and laced their waists 
in stays, so stiff and so long, that their shapes were squeezed 
almost a span at bottom.—Such, dear Urania, were our male 
and female ancestors in the severe reign of the sanguinary 
Queen. Her ascetic temper loathed the sight of human beau- 
ty, and therefore she felt a gloomy pleasure in disguising 
what she could not deform. It was reserved to the days of 
her royal sister to begin a change in this harsh exterior, which 
I will unfold in my next. Resplendent are the scenes of fash- 
1on and of taste, which will then be opened to you, by your 

Paris. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LL. D. 


(Concluded fium page 8.) 

After various delays the governor’s despatches arrived on 
board the ship at New-Castle, and Franklin, supposing his 
letters were amongst them, remained satisfied for the pres- 
ent. On their entrance into the British Channel, he picked 
out several letters, which he supposed, from the directions, 
to be his letters of recommendation ; but how cruelly was he 
disappointed, to find, upon his arrival in London, that not one 
had been written in his favor. The truth is, he had been 
trusting to a man, in whom no one who knew him placed any 
confidence ; aman, who was liberal of promises, but had 
not wherewith to fulfil them —Here was our young printer 
again in a strange place, unacquainted with every body, and 
left to take care of himsclf at the age of nineteen years, but, 


veing now well acquainted with his business, he soen found 
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employment as a journeyman with Mr. Palmer, an eminent 
printer, with whom he wrought some time at press and after- 
wards as compositor. | <i 

After abotit twelve months stay, he quitted Mr. Palmer 
and was engaged by Mr. Watts, another eminent printer, 
with whom he continued during the remainder of his stay in 
London. | : | 

He was uncommonly industrious, frugal, and regular in 
his deportment, while he worked as a journeyman ; and, at 
the same time that he acquired a great ascendancy over his 
fellow workmen, had, ina very high degree, the favor and 
affection of his two employers. 

We ought to have mentioned before now, that, for some 
time prior to his departure from Philadelphia, he had paid 
his addresses to Miss Read, whom he afterwards married. 
Her mother had opposed their union, not conceiving their 
prospects to be quite so favorable as they appeared to him. 
Notwithstanding which, when preparing to embark, they had 
mutually plighted their faith to each other. 

During his stay in London, he conceived an idea of travel- 
ling with a friend, one Wyngate, over Europe, on foot, and 
supporting himself by his business.—From this scheme, 
which, had it been carried into execution, might have de- 
prived society of most of the benefits which have resulted 
from this great man’s labors, he was fortunately dissuaded by 
an American gentleman of the name of Denham, who was 
then on the point of returning to Philadelphia, and offered 
him fifty pounds sterling per annum to keep his books, kc. 
To this he acceded, and after a stay of eighteen months bid 
farewell to London. He sailed from Gravesend, the 23d of 
July, 1726, and landed in Philadelphia, the 1ith of October 
following. 

His prospects were now flattering ; as his employment 
under Mr. Denham, who proposed to send him to the West- 
Indies, as supercarzgo, and to procure him commissions, bid 
fair to advance him gradually to an independent situation : 
but the death of that gentleman, which happened in the 
VOL. Iv. 10 
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spring of 1727, entirely blasted these expectations. He now 
endeavored to procure employment as a merchant’s clerk, 
but not succeeding, he once more engaged with Keimer, 
who had several ignorant journeymen to instruct, and who 
seized the opportunity of procuring a person, who was capa- 
ble of perfecting them in their business. From Keimer he 
got high wages; and lived on good terms with him, till his 
assistance became less necessary, as the other workmen had 
grown more skilful. When Keimer found this, he altered 
his conduct and treated him with great coolness and austeri- 
ty, which brought on a quarrel between them, in consequence 
of which they parted: but Keimer soon after wanting his as- 
sistance made concessions and the agreement was renewed. 

Meredith, one of Keimer’s journeymen, whese father was 
possessed of some property, proposed to procure from him 
money sufficient to purchase printing materials, and to enter 
into partnership with Mr. Franklin. The types and press 
were soon after procured, when they began business with 
tolerable success. Meredith was an idle, dissolute fellow, 
whilst Franklin, on the other hand, was one of the most in- 
dustrious men in the province. Meredith’s father, had, like- 
wise, paid but in part for the materials and had entered into 
engagements to pay the remainder at a future day. But 
when that day came, he found it impossible to fulfil his en- 
gagements: hence the partners were, for some time, ina 
very precarious situation. Meredith, at length, made Mr. 
Franklin an offer of resigning the business to him, provided 
he would repay his father and give himself a small sum to 
defray his expenses to North-Carolina, with which terms 
Franklin was enabled to comply, by the kind assistance of 
two worthy friends, and thus became sole master of the stock 
in trade, &c. 

Keimer had before this set up a paper; but having con- 
ducted it in a wretched manner, had met with little encour- 
agement. He offered it to Frankiin for atrifle; the terms 
were agreed to, and the paper was afterwards conducted in 
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such a superior style, that it soon became an object of great 
importance. 

On the lst September, 173¢, Mr. Franklin was married to 
Miss Read, who proved a valuable and affectionate wife. 
Her assistance and attention to business made affairs pro- 
ceed more prosperously ; and they gradually became easy 
and independent in their circumstances. 

Poor Richard’s almanack, which had such a salutary ef- 
fect on the morals and conduct of the Pennsylvanians, by the 
maxims of frugality, temperance, industry, and integrity, 
which it inculcated, was begun by Mr. Franklin in 1732, and 
continued by him for about twenty-five years. “So great was 
its reputation, that he even then sold about ten thousand an- 
nually. The whole of the maxims were collected together 
in the form of an address, and published in the last one. This 
address has been translated into various languages, and everv 
where received with approbation. : : 

Mr. Franklin’s first advancement in public life, was in 
1736, when he was chosen clerk of the general assembly of 
the province, in which office he continued for several years. 
In 1737, he was appointed postmaster in Philadelphia, which 
gave him considerable advantages as the printer of a news- 
aaa | 

About this time, his patriotic mind, ever intent on the pro- 
motion of public good, projected a reform in the regulations 
of the watchmen of Philadelphia, and a plan of a fire compa- 
ny. This latter was the source of the numerous fire-compa- 
nies in this country, which have been found of such great 
benefit in preventing the destructive ravages of that element, 

Dr. Franklin planned, and was the principal instrument in 
the establishment of the academy of Philadelphia, from 
which has sprung the university of Pennsylvania, and to 
him, likewise, the Philadelphia library, which is now by far 
the most respectable in the United States, owes its origin. 

In 1747, he was chosen a representative in the assembly 
for the city of Philadelphia. This honour was repeatedly 
conferred on him for ten years, without his ever having so- 
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licited a yote, or having directly or indirectly expressed a 
wish to be chosen. In this station, he was, ‘perhaps, the 
most useful legislator that ever sat in that or any other house 
of assembly. On every business of importance his presence 

yt always considered as indispensable. In the long con- 
tests between the proprictaries and their governors, he took 
the mostactive part. He drew up nearly all the messages and 
replies to the governors, which displayed a firm spirit of lib- 
erty, and a profound knowledge of the rights of the people. 
He, likewise, originated many of the most salutary laws pass- 
ed in the province during ‘that time. 

In 1752, Dr. Bond projected the plan of the Pennsylvania 
hospital and made every exertion to procure subscriptions 
for it; but the business proceeded very languidly until he 
applied to Mr. Franklin for assistance. He employed the 
newspaper in its favor, and moreover made use of his per- 
sonal influence to increase the fund. The success, in conse- 
quence, was considerable ; but not sufficient to enable them 
to carry the plan into execution. Mr. Franklin then applied 
to the assembly ; and prepared a bill which declared, that 
when the voluntary subscriptions should amount to two thou- 
sand pounds, the speaker of the assembly should be empow- 
ered to draw an order on the treasurer of the province for 
two thousand pounds more to enable the trustees to erect the 
hospital—Those members, who were opposed to the plan, 
thinking it impossible to raise the stipulated sum, ceased 
their opposition and the bill passed. This very clause, which 
they imagined would prevent the operation of the bill, event- 
ually proved the strongest inducement to an increase of sub- 
scribers, as every person interested in the success of the 
scheme, was stimulated to increase his effort, in order to se- 
cure the assembly’s donation. 

But whilst Franklin was thus active in devising and carry- 
ing plans into effect, so highly beneficial to his country, he 
was very attentive to his business as a printer, and likewise 
found leisure to devote some part of his time to the investi- 
gation of those great discoveries in science, which have since 
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associated his name with that of the immortal Newton. The 
Leyden experiment in electricity having rendered that sci- 
ence an object of general curiosity, Mr. Franklin applied 
himself to it with great assiduity, in consequence of which 
his fame as an electrician was soon spread over all Europe. 
The greatest discovery, which he made in that science, and 
which has been of the greatest practical use to mankind, was 
that of the perfect similarity between electrical fire and light- 
ning. He begins his account of that similarity by cautioning 
his readers against being staggered at the great difference of 
the effects of the electric fluid and lightning, in point of de- 
gree, since that is no argument of any disparity in their na- 
ture. ‘It is no wonder,” says he, “if the cffects of the one 
should be much greater than those of the other, for if two 
gun barrels electrified will strike at two inches distance, and 
make a loud report, at how great a distance will 10,000 acres 
of electric cloud strike and give its fire, and how loud must 
be that crack *” : 

To demonstrate, in the completest manner possible, the 
sameness of the electric fluid with the matter of lightning, 
Mr. Franklin, astonishing as it must then have appeared, con- 
trived actually to bring lightning from the heavens by means 
of an electrical kite, which he raised when a storm of thun- 
der was observed to be coming on. This kite had a pointed 
wire fixed on it, by which it drew the lightning from the 
clouds. This lightning descended by the hempen string, 
and was received by a key tied to the extremity of it, that 
part of the string which was held in his hand being of silk, 
that the electric virtue might stop when it came to the key. 
He found that the string would conduct eleciricity when 
nearly dry, but when it was wet, that it would conduct it quite 
freely, so that it would stream out plentifully from the key 
and at the approach of a person’s finger. At this kcy he 
charged phials; and from electric fire thus obtained, kindled 
spirits and performed all other electrical experiments, which 
are usually exhibited by an excited globe or tube. 

Besides the kite, Mr. Franklin had afterwards an insulated 
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rod to draw the lightning into his house, in order to make 
experiments, whenever there should be a considerable quan- 
tity of it in the atmosphere, and that he might lose no oppor- 
tunity of that nature, he connected two bells with this appa- 
ratus, which gave him notice by their ringing, whenever the 
tod was electrified. 

The grand practical uses, which he made of this discovery 
of the sameness of electricity and lightning, was to prevent 
buildings from being damaged by lightning. This he ac- 
complished by fixing a metalline rod higher than any part of 
the building and communicating with the ground, or rather 
the nearest water. The lightning is sure to seize upon the 
wire preferably to amy other part of the building, whereby 
that dangerous power is safely conducted to the earth, with- 
out doing any harm to the edifice. , 

Mr. Franklin’s theory of positive and negative electricity, 
received also the sanction of public approbation. His theo- 
ries, however, were at first opposed by the members of the 
Royai Society in London ; but in 1755, they voted him the 
gold medal, which is annually given to the person who pre- 
sents a memoir on the most interesting subject. He was 
likewise admitted a member of the society, and soon after 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from the univer- 
sities of St. Andrew’s in Scotland, and Oxford in England. 
In 1754, he was appointed one of the commissioners from 
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Pennsylvania, to attend at the celebrated Albany congress, in 
order to devise a plan for defending the country against the 
French, with whom a war was apprehended. Here he drew 
up his “ Albany plan of union,” which, with some slight al- 
terations, was unanimously agreed to by congress, and copies 
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ordered to be transmitted to the board of trade in England 
and to the assemblies of the different provinces. But what 
was rather singular, it was rejected on both sides of the At- 
Jantic ; by the board of trade as too democratic, and by the 


assemblies as too favorable to prerogative. This is, perhaps, 


: the strongest proof of the justice of the plan, which, had it 


heen carried into execution, would, in all probability, have 
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prevented the desolation caused by the late war; as it would 
haye entirely removed the original cause of complaint on 
both sides. 

Higher employment, however, at length called him from 
his country, which he was destined to serve more effectually 
as its agent in England, whither he was first sent, in that ca- 
pacity, in the year 1757; and having completed the business 
of his appointment, he returned to Philadelphia in 1762, 
where he received the fullest thanks, not only from his fel- 
low-citizens in general, but also from the legislature. 

The disputes between the assembly of Pennsylvania and 
the proprietaries, which had, for some time, appeared to be 
calmed, were early in 1764 again revived, and carried on 
with such obstinacy, that the assembly finally came to a reso- 
lution against continuing under a proprietary government, 
and sent Dr. Franklin to England, with a petition to have a 
new form established, and to be taken under the royal pro 
tection. But after a long negociation, there was a kind of 
compromise agreed upon, which, for a while, appeased the 
assembly. 

During his residence in England, at this period, he was 
honored with agencies from the colonies ef New-Jersey, 
Georgia, and Massachusetts. 

In 1766, he travelled into Germany, and in 1767, into 
France ; and wherever he made his appearance, he was re- 
ceived with the highest degree of respect and veneration. 
He was introduced to the kings of France and Denmark, and 
to most of the literary characters of the former kingdom. 
About this time, he reprinted his philosophical papers, with 
many important additions ; nor could any thing exceed the 
approbation with which they were received. 

While the stamp-act was under consideration, he clearly 
foresaw the consequences which were to be dreaded from it, 
and took every possible step to prevent its enaction ; but in 
vain. Afterwards, when the opposition to it in this country 
was such, as to embarrass and confound the ministry, an al- 
teration was determined upon. And in order to enable par- 
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liament to ascertain how far they might proceed with safety, 


he was; in the year 1766, called to the bar of the House of: 
‘Commons, where he underwent that famous interrogatory, 


which placed the name of Franklin as high in politics, as it 
was before in natural philosophy: 

From that time, he defended the cause of America with a 
firmness and moderation becoming a great man, pointing out 
to ministry all the errors they had committed, and the conse- 
quences they would induce, till the period when the tax on 
tea meeting the same opposition as the stamp-act had done, 
England: blindly fancied herself capable of subjecting by 
force three millions of men determined to be free, at the dis- 
tance of upwards of 3000 miles. 

He then, finding all efforts to restore harmony between 
Great-Britain and her colonies fruitless, returned to Ameri- 
ca, in the year 1775, just after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, and had the satisfaction to find that his public services 
met with the ‘most flattering reward that a patriot can possi- 
bly desire—the unbounded applause and admiration of his 
countrymen. He was immediately elected a member of con- 
gress, and sent to the camp before Boston, in order to convey 
io the officers and others, a clear idea of the state of parties 


in England, and the necessity of decisive measures, to pre- 


serve the rights of the united colonies. 

In 1776, he was elected a member of a committee of con- 
gress, appointed to wait on lord Howe, and enquire iiito the 
extent of some powers, which his lordship had told them he 
was invested with, to treat for the restoration of peace. The 
other members of this committee were John Adams, the late 
president of the United States, and Edward Rutledge. On 
their return to congress, they reported that the powers pos- 
sessed by lord Howe appeared, on investigation, to be only 
those of granting pardens, with such exceptions as he and 
his brother, the general, might think proper to make ; and 
of declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the king’s 
peace, on submission. Lord Howe having expressed his 
concern, at being obliged to distress those whom he so much 
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regarded, Dr. Franklin assured him that the Americans, out 
-of a reciprocal regard, would endeavor to lessen, as much as 
possible, the pain he might feel on their account, by taking 
the utmost care of themselves. 

The momentous question of independence was soon after 
brought into view, at a time when the ficets and armies, 
which were sent to enforce obedience, were truly formidable. 
With an army numerous indeed, but ignorant of discipline 
and entirely unskilled in the art of war, without money, with- 
out a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but the love of 
liberty to support them, the colonists determined to separate 
from a country, from which they had experienced a repeti- 
tion of injury and insult. In this question, Dr. Franklin was 
decidedly in favor of the measure proposed, and had great 
influence in bringing over others to his sentiments. 

In the convention, which assembled in Philadelphia, in 
1776, for the purpose of establishing a new form of govern- 
ment for the state of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin was chosen 
president. The late constitution of that state, which was 
the result of their deliberations, may be considered asa di- 
gest of his principles of government. The single le rislature, 
and the plural executive, seem to have been his favorite te- 
nets. 

In the latter end of the same year, congress, sensible how 
much Dr. Franklin was esteemed in France, sent him thither 
to put a finishing hand to the private negociations of Mr. Si- 
las Deane ; and this important commission was readily ac- 
cepted by the doctor, though then in the 71st year of his 
age. The eventis well known: a treaty of alliance and 
commerce was signed between France and America, 6th 


_ February, 1778; and M. le Roy asserts, that the doctor had 


agreat share in the transaction, by strongly advising the 
French minister not to lose a single moment, if he wished to 
secure the friendship of America, and to detach it from the 
mother country. Dr. Franklin also completed a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Sweden, and greatly assisted the 
negociations of Mr. Adams in Holland. 
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Having, at last, seen the accomplishment of his wishes, by 
the conclusion of the peace in 1783, which confirmed the in- 
dependence of America, he became desirous of revisiting his 
native country. He, therefore, requested to be recalled, and, 
after repeated solicitations, Mr. Jefferson, now president of 
the United States, was appointed to succeed him. On the 
arrival of his successor, he repaired to Havre de Grace, and 
crossing the channel,landed onthe Isleof Wight ; and sailing 
again almost immediately, arrived after a favourable passage, 
at Philadelphia, in September, 1785. He was received a- 
midst the acclamation of a vast multitude, who flocked from 
all parts to see him, and who conducted him in triumph to 
his own house. He was shortly after chosen a member of 
the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania, and soon af- 
ter was made president of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadelphia, in 
1787, for the purpose of giving more energy to the govern- 
ment of the union, by revising and amending the articles of 
confederation, Dr. Franklin was appointed a delegate from 
the state of Pennsylvania. In this convention he had differ- 
ed in some points from the majority ; but when the articles 
were ultimately agreed on, he said to his colleasues, “ We 
ought to have but one opinion ; the good of our country re- 
quires that the resolution should be unanimous,” and he 
signed. 

In the year 1787, two societies were established in Phila- 
delphia, founded on the principles of the most liberal and re- 
fined humanity, “ the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons,” and “the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bondage, and the improvement of 
the condition of the African race.” Of each of these Dr. 
Franklin was president. The labors of these bodies have 
been crowned with great success ; and they continue to pros- 
ecute, with unwearied diligence, the laudable designs for 
which they were established. 
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His name, as president of the Abolition Society, was sign. 
ed to the memorial presented to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, on the 12th February, 1789, pray- 
ing them to exert the full extent of powers vested in them 
by the constitution, in discouraging the traffic of the human 
species. This was his last public act. In the cebates to 
which this memorial gave rise, several attempts were made 
to justify the trade. Inthe Federal Gazette of March 25th 
there appeared an essay, signed Historicus, written by Dr. 
Franklin, in which he communicated’ a speech, said to have 
been delivered in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposi- 
tion to the prayer of the petition of a sect called #rika or 
Purists, for the abolition of piracy and slavery. This pre- 
tended African spéech was an excelicnt parody of one deliv- 
ered by Mr. Jackson of Georgia. All the arguments urged 
in favor of negro slavery are applied with equal force to jus- 
tify the plundering and enslaving of Europeans. It affords, 
at the same time, a demonstration of the fuulity of the argu- 
ments in defence of the slave trade, and of the strength of 
mind and ingenuity of the author, at his advanced period of 
life. It furnished too, a no less convincing proof of his pow- 
er of imitating the style of other times and nations, than his 
celebrated parable against persecution. And as the latter 
led many persons to search the scriptures with a view to find 
it, so the former caused many persons to search the book 
stores and libraries for the work from which it was said to 
be extracted. 

During the greater part of his life, the doctor had been 
very healthy. In the year 1735, indeed, he was attacked by 
a pleurisy, which ended in a suppuration of the left lobe of 
the lungs, so that he was almost suffocated by the quantity of 
matter thrown up. But from this, as well as another attack 
of the same kind afterwards, he recovered so completely, 
that his breathing was not-affected in the least. As he ad- 
vanced in years, however, he became subject to fits of the 
gout, to which, in the year 1782, a nephritic cholic was su- 
peradded. From this time, he became subject to the stone 
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as well as the gout, and for the last twelve months of his life, 
these compiaints almost entirely confined him to his bed. 
Notwithstanding his distressed situation, however, neither 
his mental abilities’ nor his natural cheerfulness ever forsook 
him. His memory was tenacious to the very last; and he 
seemed tu be an exception to the general rule, that, at a cer- 
tain period of life, the organs which are subservient to mem~ 
ory become callous ; a remarkable instance of which is, that 
he learned to speak French after he had attained the age of 
seventy. About sixteen days before his death, he was scized 
with a feverish indisposition without any particular symptoms 
attending it, till the third or fourth day, when he complained 
of a pain in his-left breast, which increased till it became ex- 
tremely acutc, attended with a cough and laborious breath- 
ing. During this state, when the severity of his pains some- 
times drew forth a groan of complaint, he would observe, 
that he was afraid he did not bear them as he ought; ac- 
knowledged his grateful sense of the many blessings he had 
received from the Supreme Being, who had raised him from 
small and low beginnings, to such high rank and considera 
tion amongst men ; and made no doubt but his present afflic- 
tions were kindly intended to wean him from a world in 
which he was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In 
this frame of body and mind_he continued till five days bee 
fore his death, when his pain and difficulty of breathing en- 
tirely left him, and his family were flattering themselves with 
the hopes of his recovery, when an imposthumation, which 
had formed itself in his Jungs, suddenly burst and discharged 
a great quantity of matier, which he continued to throw up 
while he had sufficient strength to do it; but as that failed, 
the organs of respiration became graduaily oppressed; a 
calm lethargic state succeeded, and onthe 17th of April, 
1790, about eleven o’clock at night, he quietly expired, clos- 
ing along and usefui iife of eighty-four years and three 
months. fle made various bequests and donations to cities, 
pubiic bodies, and indivicuals, of which we shall only take 
notice of the following, as it tends to shew that high respect 
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which he entertained for the character of the late immortal 
Washington, although some newspaper scribbiers have, since 
the death of Franklin, frequently insinuated that there was a 
misunderstanding between these two illustrious patriots in 
consequence of a difference in political opinions. My fine 
crab-tree walking stick,” says Dr. Franklin, in his will, 
“ with a gold head, curiously wrought in the form of the cap 
of Liberty, I give to my friend, and the friend of mankind, 
general Washington. If it were a sceptre he has merited 
it, and would become it.” Dr. Frankiin left one son, gov- 
ernor William Franklin of New-Jersey, a zealous royalist, 
and a daughter, married to Mr. William Bache, merchant, 
in Philadelphia. | 

Dr. Franklin was author of many tracts on electricity, and 
other branches of natural philosophy, as well as on many po- 
litical and miscellaneous subjects. His first publication, in 
1753, was entitled “ Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity, made at Philadelphia, in two parts, 4to.” New ex- 
periments on the same subject appeared in a third part, the 
following year; and these three parts, with the addition of 
some explanatory notes, and of “ Letters and Papers on Phi- 
losophical subjects,” were published in ‘one volume, illus 
trated with copper-plates, in 1769. In 1759, he published, 
without his name, “ An Historical View of the Constitution 
and Government of Pennsylvania,” occasioned by the dis- 
putes which had long subsisted between the governor and. 
assembly of that province. In 1760, he published an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled “ The Interest of Great-Britain con- 
sidered with respect to her colonies, and the acquisition of 
Canada and Guadaloupe.” In 1779, an edition appeared 
both in 4to. and 8vo. of his “ Political, Miscellaneous, and 
Philosophical pieces,”’ none of which had been collected be- 
fore. The aim of this great man was, to be generally use- 
ful. His advice to servants, to settlers in America, his rules 
for clubs and conversation, his directions for the cure of 
smoky chimneys, &c. &c. &c, abundantly evince that he 
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deemed no subject too humbie for his pen, in which it was 
possible to be of service. | 

Dr. Franklin, likewise, commenced the history of his own 
life, which he intended for his son, but it reaches no farther 
than 1757. He there speaks of himself, as he would have 
done of another person, delineating his thoughts, his actions, 
and even his errors and foibles ; and he describes the unfold- 
ing of his genius and talents, with the simplicity of a great 
man, who knows how to do justice to himself, and with the 
testimony of a clear conscience void of reproach. In short, 
the whole life of Franklin, his meditations, his labours, were 
all directed to public utility ; but the grand object which he 
had always in view did not shut his heart against private 
friendship ; he loved his family, his friends, and was extreme- 
ly beneficent. In society he was sententieus, but not fluent ; 
a listener rather than a talker ; an informing rather than a 
facetious companion. Impatient of interruption, he often 
mentioned the custom of the Indians, who always remain si- 
lent sometime before they give an answer to a question, which 
they have heard attentively, unlike some of the most polite 
societies in civilized life, where a sentence can scarcely be 
finished without interruption. The whole time of his life 
was a perpetual lecture against the idle, the extravagant, and 
the proud. It was his principal aim to inspire mankind with 
a love of industry, temperance, and frugality; and to incul- 
.cate such duties as promote the important interests of hu- 
manity. By a judicious division of time, he acquired the 
art of doing every thing to advantage ; in the midst of his 
greatest occupations for the liberty of his country, he had 
some physical experiment near him in his closet ; and the 
sciences which he had rather discovered than studied, af- 
forded him a continual source of innocent and rational pleas- 
ures, 

We shall conclude this memoir by observing, that such 
was the opinion which the virtuous and intelligent part of 
mankind entertained for the wisdom, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy of this exalted character, that, since the first settle- 
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ment of America, no death has happened in it, which has 
excited so universal regret as his, except that of his late il- 
lustrious friend and co-patriot, the immortal Washington. 
Dr. Franklin wrote the following epitaph on himself, sey- 
eral years previous to his death : 
“ THE BODY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER, 
(LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK, 
ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT, 
AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING,) 
LIES HERE FOOD FOR WORMS; 
YET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BE LOST; 
BUT WILL (AS HE BELIEVED) 
APPEAR ONCE MORE 
IN A NEW 
AND MORE BEUTIFUL EDITION, 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 
BY 


THE AUTHOR.” 
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—_——— 
GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE 

Are widely different from each other. The former is 
volatile and rapid; the latter patient and wary. One invents 
while the other investigates: hence if genius is useful in 
making important discoveries, common sense is not less so 
in reducing them to practice. Common sense, it is true, 
has suffered much from the fashionable cant of the world, 
but after all, is the most serviceable, because the most faith- 
ful faculty of the mind. A person of refinement and delica- 
cy of taste, and these for the most partaccompany genius, is in 
continual danger of overlooking that happiness which even 
the dunce and the blockhead rarely miss. But these are 
not the greatest foes of genius ; vanity and sensibility, by the 
niceness they give birth to, are apt in the highest pleasures 
of genius to infuse the poison of disgust. 
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Common sense pursues the plain beaten path of human 
happiness, while genius, sick at once of the dull realities and 
the ordinary enjoyments of life, loves to step aside, vainly 
aiming at that heaven from whence it so immediately sprung. 
Disdaining the guidance of good principles, which common 
sense knows how to value, it falls 


“ With rubbish mix’d and glittering in the dust.” 


Common sense may be called the compass in the voyage 
of life, while genius is the instrument oniy useful in taking 
observations. But ict not those, to whom genius is denied, 
lament, says an eminent writer. Genius bas its evils from 
which they are exempt. Itis envied, it is exposed to a thou- 
sand pains and penalties from the injuries of those, who, not 
knowing or not regarding the irritable niceties of its sensi- 
bility, rudely strike the tremulous fibre whenever they ap- 
proach it. It is of too fine and subtle a nature for the tu- 
mults and agitations of a world madly rushing on in the vul- 
gar pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by dis- 
cretion, of which it is too often proud to acknowledge the do- 
minion, it often causes a life of misery and premature disso- 
lution. Common sense knows no such evil, and is the very 
foundation of earthly prosperity. G. 
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EXTRAORDINARY DREAMS. 








‘THoven it be true, that, in the multitude, or major part, of 
dreams, there are divers vanities, Eccles. v. 7; though it be 
likewise acknowledged, that whoso regardeth (0 emeyay, he 
that leaneth, or layeth great stress, upon) dreams in general, 
is like him that catcheth at a shadow, and followeth after the 
wind, Eccles. xxxiv. 2; forasmuch as dreams have deceived 
many, and they have failed that put their trust in them; yet 
the same wise writer, from whom the two last passages are 
quoted, guards his remarks by the following caveat (v. 9.) 
Set not thy heart upon them (i. e. upon dreams), if they be 
not sent from the Most High in thy visitation. And we have 
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it from an incomparably superior authority, that, ina dream, 
in a vision, when deep sleep falleth upon man, in slumberings 
upon the bed ; then God openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instructions: Job xxxiii. 15, 16. 

Examples cf supernatural dreams occur so frequently in 
the sacred volume, that no man can explode all dreams as 
yain, without exploding the Bible at the same time. God 
came to Abimelech, in a dream, Genesis xx. 3.—The angel 
of God spake to Jacob in a dream; Genesis xxxi. 11.—Very 
remarkable was Jacob’s dream at Bethel: Gen. xxvili. Jo- 
seph’s two dreams were evidently prophetic: Gen. xxxvii— 
So were those of king Pharaoh: Gen. xii.—And of the Jew- 
ish soldier: Josh. vii. 13—When God took away the spirit of 
prophecy from Saul, it is said that the Lord answered him 
not by dreams: | Sam. xxxviii. 6—At Gibeon, the Lord ap- 
peared to Solomon, ina dream, by night: 1 Kings iii. 5.— 
Nebuchadnezzar’s predictive dreams were, undeniably, from 
God: Dan. ii. and iv.—As was Daniel’s, concerning the four 
universal monarchies: Dan. vii. 

Your old men shall dream dreams, isa promise made to 
Joel; and it began to have its accomplishment in Joseph, the 
espoused and nominal husband of the Virgin Mary. It was 
in a dream that the angel of the Lord appeared to this holy 
man, and forbade him to suspect the purity of his unsullied 
bride. Inthe same dream it was revealed to Joseph, that he 
should give to the Messiah the name of Jesus, because that 
blessed person was to save his people from their sins, Matt. i. 
—A short time after, Joseph was warned, by an angel, ina 
dream, to flee with Jesus and Mary into Egypt: and, in the 
same manner, he received notice of Herod’s death, and was 
commanded to return to Judea. Matt. ii—Nor can it be 
doubted that the dream of Pontius Pilate’s wife was from a- 
bove: Matthew xxvii. 

With regard to the cause of dreams, one of the most able 
and most rational* philosophers whom the present age, or any 

* Viz. The late Mr. Baxter. See the second volume of his unequalled 


Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul. It ts astogishing that so 
vol. LY. 12 
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nation has produced, demonstrates, absolutely demonstrates 
that dreams, even all dreams whatever, proceed, and can pro- 
ceed only, from the agency of unembodied spirits on the hu- 
man mind. Strange as this theory may at first seem, the 
great author solidly proves his point, and solves (unanswera- 
bly, in my opinion) every objection that is, or that perhaps 
ever can be, alledged to the contrary. To him I refer the 
speculative reader; and shall conclude the present article, 
with several very observable, but very authentic, instances 
of extraordinary and significant dreams. 

Alcibiades, a little before his assassination, dreamed,t that 
an event of that kind had taken place. The ultimate ruin of 
Pompey wast prediscovered to Petitius in a dream. 

About three hundred and thirty-two years before Christ, 
Jaddua, the high priest of the Jews, refused to take the requir- 
ed oath of allegiance to Alexander the Great, who was then 
besieging Tyre. Alexander had no sooner made himself 
master of that city, than he bent his course towards Jerusalem: 
with fuli determination to destroy both place, priest, and peo- 
ple ; and to enrich his forces, by the tree plunder of the Jew- 
ish capital. Jaddua, on receiving notice of this design, was 
in great perplexity. He appointed a day of public and sol- 
emn humiliation before God ; and was, that same night, re- 
lieved from his anxiety, by the following dream. He thought, 


great aman should have lived and died in such obscurity ; and that (se 
far as I] can find) not the least memoir of him has, hitherto, been pub- 
lished. What a disgrace to this generation ! a generation, that prides it- 
self on its love of science, and on the respect it pays to elevated merit !—~ 
Evgn Bishop Warburton acknowledges the surprising excellence of this 
extraordinary person; on whom, the right reverend critic bestows the 
following just encomium: “He was truly a great genius. And a time 
will come, if ‘earning ever revive amongst us, when the present inatten- 
tion to his admirable metaphysics, established on the physics of Newton, 
will be deemed as great a dishonor to the wisdom of this age, as the neg- 
lect of Milton’s poetry is to the wit of the past.” Noteson Pope ; vol. 
iv. p. 320. 
+ Plut in Alcibiad. 
t Idem in Pomp. 
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« that the Almighty exhorted him to dismiss his fears; to a- 
dorn the city, as on festive occasions ; to set open the gates ; 
and, when Alexander drew near, to give him the meeting, at 
the head of an ecclesiastical procession, robed in their sacer- 
dotal habits.” The next morning Jaddua publicly declared 
his dream ; regulated his measures, agreeably to the sug¢ges- 
tions he had received, and placidly waited the event. 

So soon as Alexander came within sight of Jerusalem, the 
procession from the city beganto move. The high priest 
took the lead, superbly arrayed in scarlet and purple, and 
wearing the mitre, which bore the name of God engraved on 
a plate of gold. Nextto him followed the inferior priests, 
habited in fine linen. A multitude of citizens, cloathed in 
white, closed the rear. When the venerable train came up, 
Alexander commanded his own soldiers to halt : and, advanc- 
ing foremost and alone, respectfully accosted Jaddua, and 
adored the incomprehensible name with which his mitre was 
adorned. The Jews uttered their salutations in shouts; and 
the hostile army stood astonished, at the unexpected behavior 
of their prince. Parmenio, who was Alexander’s particular 
friend and favorite, could not help expressing his surprise , 
and ventured to ask him, “ How is it, that you, whoare wor- 
shipped by all mankind, are now become a worshipper of the 
Jewish pontiff.’—* I worship not the high priest,” returned 
the king, “ but the God whose name he bears. When I was 
at Dios, in Macedon, concerting the plan I should pursue, in 
order to subject Asia to my dominion, | saw, in a dream, this 
very person, habited exactly as he now stands, who exhorted 
me to undertake the expedition without delay, and promised 
me infallible success. I now am certain that, under the di- 
vine patronage, I shall subdue Darius, and be master of Per- 
sla.’”’* 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was martyred for the Chris- 
tian faith, A. D. 167. Three days before he was apprehend- 
ed by the heathen officers, het dreamt that “ his pillow took. 


* Josephus Antig, b. xi. ch. 8, 
$ Cave’s Apostolici, p. 1118. 
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fire, and was burnt to ashes.” The holy man told his friends, 
that he considered this dream as significative of his being 
burnt to death for Christ’s sake. And the event was answer- 
able to the presage. Montuiy Mirror. 














————— + 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XX. 
SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 


At Capys, et quorum melior sententia menti, 
Aut pelago Danaum insidias, suspectaque dona 
Pracipitare jubent, subjectisque urere flammis ; 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri et tentare latebras. | 
Liineid. Lib. 2. ve $55 Fee 


But Capys, and the rest of sounder mind, 

The fatal present to the flames design’d, 

Or to the watry deep; at least to bore 

The hollow sides and hidden frauds explore. Dryden. 


— 


NotTwWiTHsTANDinG the debilitating effects of June’s* fer- 
vid heat, I have summoned sufficient resolution to go on with 
my speculation, commenced in the last number. Poor im- 
agination droops under the fury of a vertical sun, and rhet- 
oric, having nothing to compare with the glowing atmo- 
sphere, is obliged to abandon her tropes and figures, and 
confess that the weather is hot, downright and insufferably 
hot. But promises must be performed, “ that’s my maxim” 
—and write I must, maugre the languid remonstrances of 
enfeebled reason, and the reluctance with which my fingers 
guide my “ grey goose quill.” 

After having refused, with as much politeness as I was 
master of, the kind offers of some of my friends, I was suf- 
fered to go on leisurely for a few months, unincumbered with 
civilities, and free-will overtures. As my fellow clerk had 
predicted, my employer raised my salary to 150 rupees per 


* This paper was composed in Calcutta in June, 1806. 
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mensem. This act of generosity nearly doubled my income ; 
and I was pleased to find, that my disposition to deserve so 
great a favor, was doubled with it. I therefore “ doubied 
my diligence,” and, having the character of an industrious, 
thriving man, was regarded as an oracle of wisdom in pecu- 
niary concerns, and as a kind of a candidate for saintship in 
spiritual affairs. About this time, a rich, fat, elderly Portu- 
guese lady, who had originally been a Mocrish slave girl, 
found the right side of her heart tenderly inclined towards 
me. At the age of 16 she bore a man-child unto her mas- 
ter, an up-country planter. This little pledge of mutual 
love” soon wrought wonders ; for the beebec* was christened, 
and became a good Catholic before the boy was a ycar old ; 
and, what was still more to her advantage, her master mar- 
ried her, and made her an honest woman again. This hap- 
py pair jogged cn together very comfortably ; and though 
they would not have been successful candidates for the Spec- 
tator’s flitch of bacon, they never quarrelled more than four 
or five times in twenty-four hours. He drank his gin-pau- 
neet and smoked his cheroot; planted, reared, manufactur- 
ed, and sold his indigo,—hunted hogs, and grew thin as he 
grew rich. The beebee chewed beetle, played pauchess,} 
grew fat as a seal and unwieldy as an elephant. She scold- 
ed her husband, and sometimes received a wholesome thrash- 
ing for her pains. She went on her conjugal course, doing 
pretty much as might have been expected of her, until it 
pleased the destinies to make her a widow. Her good man 
had not a relation in the world, that he knew of, except his 


* A state of concubinage is very common in India. When a native 
girl has the good fortune to present a son or daughter to her master, it is 
generally the case, that she goes to a Portuguese priest and gets instruct- 
ed in the use of a rosary, and thus the child becomes the offspring of 
“ christian parents.” ‘This distinction is of no smal] advantage in Indian 
society. Beebe signifies a“ lady,” beebee-sahib, a married woman, or the 


® mistress of a family. 


+ Gin-paunee—Anglicé, gin-sling. Cheroot is the oriental cigar: 
$ Pauchess—a favorite game with the Hindoostanee women. 
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son and his dutiful spouse. He had been in this country 
from his earliest years, and was so complete an old Indian, 
that he had not only forgotten the place of his nativity, but 
the year of his birth. He was, however, supposed to be be- 


tween 50 and 70 years old; his pious widow thought his age 
nearer the latter than the former number. He bequeathed 
25,000 rupees to his heir, and left the residue of his estate, 
consisting of 5000 rupees in Company’s paper, and two small 
houses, by way of satisfaction to the disconsolate relict for 
the great and grievous affliction of being deprived of her 


faithful, kind, and loving iord and master. 


Now it came to pass, that one of the houses, and the one 
in which the lady resided, was very near to my humble abode. 
To relate all the particulars of her courtship, would be tire- 
some and uninteresting. She sent me fine mangoes, sweet- 
meats, and currics ; and I occasionaily cailed and had the 


pleasure to see how she employed her time at home, and 


what were her domestic amusements. I was her every thing 


—her protector, her friend. She had her will drawn and I 
was appointed executor: all this time I did not dream of her 
design; and marriage was as far from my thoughts, asa 
covetous man is from heaven. At length, I received a let- 
ter from my inamorata. It was written in Bengallee En- 
glish by a sircar, or the sirdar* fiddler of some boarding 
schoo} band, and was so precious a Calcutta billet-doux, that 
I shail never cease to regret my having lost it. She offered, 
in the first place, her own dear self, (a beauty of about twen- 
ty stone weight) the full and entire disposal of all her prop- 
erty, except an allowance of twenty rupees per mensem for 
—little indulgencies—and one thousand rupees, to be depos- 
ited in the hands of the reverend Padrees of her church, to 
defray the expenses of her funeral. Her heart was soft as a 
chicken in a dumpling, and warm as a red pepper; and she 
complained that I was blind to her tender side towards me, 


* Sirdar—chief. The leader of a band of music, or of a drove of pigs 
is equally dignified with that appellation. 
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was cold as ice, and insensible as a dead loory.* Alas, was 
ever poor devil so taken by surprise ! A moment’s reflection 
brought to my memory a thousand kind looks and deep sighs 
that I had either totally disregarded as not concerning me, 
or attributed to friendship, to the heat of the weather, or to a 
fat woman’s difficulty of respiration. Yet my philosophic 
demon, who is always at my elbow, cried love! and me- 
thought he langhed—I laughed also, and as the best way 
was to quit the field at once, I returned a grand salam by the 
messenger, and that very evening evacuated my little castle, 
and took post in a comfortable upper-roomed house, at a cone 
siderable distance from the scene of contention between my 
heart and the little temptations of avarice. For I must ac- 
knowledge, that I felt something like sympathetic attraction 
between my prudence and her strong box. Had she chosen 
any other advocate than dove, her cause would have stood a 
fairer chance of success; but the idca was so ridiculous, that 
the simplest head and the vainest heart could not have been 
deluded for a moment. She soon heard of my decampment. 


« Earth has no curse like Jove to hatred turn’d, 
And hell no fury like a woman scorn’d.” — 


The latter line appiied to my enragé ; she tore her will, 
she swore to be revenged, she cried, scolded, scolded and 
cried for as long time as Jonah was in the whale’s belly. The 
fourth day saw her disembogued upon the quict shore of in- 
difference. She packed up her furniture and clothes, and 
leaving her love and her regret at beebee Ross’s ghaut,f em- 
barked on a paunchway and smoked her hubble bubble in 


* Loory is a species of the parrot tribe, very beautiful. 


+ Beebee Ross’s ghaut is a landing place well known to our sailors, 
Paunchway is a beat much used for cheap conveyance on the Hoogly 
river. Hubble bubble, a small band-booka, or pipe, so called from the noise 
occasioned by the smoke passing through the water through which it is 
drawn to cool it, in the act of smoking. Bandell is a Portuguese settle- 
ment about 30 miles above Calcutta on the river Hoogly. It is the seat 
of a convent, in which a prior and a number of priests reside. It was 
Jormerly a place of consequence, but is now gone to decay. 
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peace all the way to Bandell. A few months after this e- 4 
vent, a friend of mine called to condole with me on my loss. : 
My loss! What loss? Why, beebee Mary died last night, : 
and has left all her property to the church. What an un- 4 
lucky dog you are! Only six month’s patience would have 4 


made all your own. I shrugged my shoulders; but having 
never repented of my refusal, heard him with the utmost sang 
froid, replying, that if I had married her, she would have 
lived on purpose to punish me for my mercenary connection 
with her. True, said my friend, women are devilish obsti- 
nate in such cases. 

I am yet a bachelor, and probably shall remain so ; for the 
young ladies, with whom I sometimes associate, call me a 
horse ; the old ones think me a brute for never having taken 
a wife to my bosom; and all, both men and women, give 
me the appellation of an odd one. Should my health decay, 
or any accident eject me from the situation in which I have 
long been employed, I thank God I have enough of the need- 
ful, together with a conscience void of offence, to make the 
evening of my days serene and cheerful. I have, ever since 
my arrival in this country, adhered to one maxim, and one 
mode of conduct; I have endeavoured to receive as few, and 
to confer as many obligations as possible; and as I do not 
recollect a single instance, in which my assisting another was 
unconnected with an expectation of some near or remote ad- 
vantage in return, so I do not believe that I ever was obliged, 
without a repayment in kind being calculated upon as the 
guid fro quo of the obligation. Simon STEADY. 











INNOCENCE AND GUILT. 

INNOCENCE, and guilt, how wide are your extremes !— 
Yet, your appearance, sometimes, how similar !—Perhaps 
the nicest eye cannot, on some occasions, distinguish your ef- 4 
fects on the human countenance. Fros/, and jire, will egual- 
ly readen the face—even to burning the skin! 
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FOR THE POLTANTHOS. 


I 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


em pity x ALO Boccvon Ter” 
My glory shall ascend the sky. 

Ir is indeed extraordinary, that the valiant knight-errants 
of former ages, those luminaries of chivalry, have never re- 
ceived just estimation and celebrity. Had not the genius 
and talents of a few been employed in celebrating them, no 
jonger would the hero of La Mancha have continued his tri- 
amphant march to futurity, nor the exploits of Belianis 
have called forth astonishment and applause. The scythe of 
time would have arrested those heroes, whose undaunted 
souls could without fear encounter formidable windmills or 
visionary descendants of Anak: Mambrino’s helmet and the 
knight of the rueful countenance might have siumbered in 
silence together; Bouillon have overthrown the Saracen, 
and Armida have fought for glory in vain, were their laurels 
not renewed by the labors of a Tasso or a Cervantes. A 
general survey of history will shew that no nation has been 
without her knight-errants. Spain may boast of a Quixote, 
Gaul of an Amadis, Arragon of Rodrigo, and Britain of the 
immortal Hudibras. But where is the hero of Columbia? 
Have no adventurous spirits dared to rival the glory of the 
ornaments of chivalry ? The answer is, none. No one now 
dares to draw his sword in defence of the fair ; those swords, 
which in former days their possessors could never keep at 
rest, have lately been with wonderful prudence discarded, 

probably on account of modern diffidence in the exercise of 
them. Our fair Amazonians are compelled to defend their 
chastity by their own prowess and exertions; and a desulto- 
ry survey of the progress of romance will show, that their 
origin can be deduced from no other than the heroine, whe 
fought with such courage before the tribunal of the illustri- 
ous Sancho. I am a great admirer of chivalry; I read of 


the exploits of Hudibras with rapture, of his fortitude witl) 
VOL. Iv. i8 
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admiration: but if his valor excites my praise, how much 
more should his fascinating civility to the object of his af- 
fection. These last mentioned qualifications, fortitude, cour- 
age, and politeness, are indeed requisite for a knight-errant. 
The sons of chivalry must sometimes with resignation en- 
counter the cudge} of the enraged Triella. The stocks and 
whipping-post may sometimes vindicate their rights; but 
how cheerfully will the ccuragcous submit to such trifles 
in pursuit of glory. My deeds are not yet generally known ; 
but my ardor in the cause of chivalry, and desire that it may 
yet obtain many votaries, have incited me to introduce my- 
self and my achievements to the knowledge of the pyblic, 
as the imitator of Quixote, and the image of Hudibras. My 
adventures may be censured by some as cold and uninterest- 
ing: it is true, they may be faulty in this respect, but so vas 
rious are the opinions of mankind, and so ready is one to 
commend what is disapproved by another, that I have learnt 
by experience to laugh at censure, and to disregard praise. 
Modern adventures cannot indeed be so chivalric as those 
of more romantic ages; nor can the splendid veil of im- 
probability be so easily thrown over the simple garb of truth. 
{ haye no kingdoms at command; no Baratarian islands to 
bestow on my faithful squire ; but my sturdy cudgel will al- 
ways second its more sturdy master in defence of the fair ; 
and those adventures which may appear at some future pe- 
riod shall be my recommendation to their service. O. 








MADRID. 
—_— 

Maprip was long an obscure town, appertaining to the 

archbishop of Toledo ; but while so many flourishing and il- 

lustrious Cities, enjoying every advantage of situation, have 

sunk into deserted villages, this town, built in a sterile and 

ungrateful soil, has become one of the finest cities in Eu- 
rope. 

On approaching Madrid, nothing announces to the travel- 
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ler that he is near the capital of the Spanish monarchy. 
The inns within two leagues of that city are equally dirty 
and destitute of all conveniences with those in every other 
part of the kingdom. The soil appears barren, and without 
either trees or verdure. But on arriving at the banks of the 


Manzanares, a superb and extremely necessary bridge, 


though it has been ridiculed by the question “ Where is the 


river?” notifies the vicinity of the royal residence. This 
bridge is about a thousand paces in length,* and, at the be- 
ginning, about twenty-two in breadth, though it narrows to- 
wards the centre, where it is not more than twelve. It is 
built of cut stones, and has a parapet breast high. The gate 
of the city which leads to it is called the gate of Segovia, 
from which the bridge has taken its name. It was built un- 
der Philip II. after the designs of the famous John de Her- 
rera. The bridge ot Toledo, which is much more modern, 
cannot compare with it in beauty, as it is ornamented in an 
extravagant taste with arches, as are the greater part of the 
bridges of Spain. 

Almost all the streets of Madrid are straight, wide, clean, 
and well paved. The largest and most frequented are the 
street of Alcala, that of Atocha, that of Toledo, and the Cal- 
le Grande, or the great street. Madrid has also some squares, 
which, in general, are not very regular. The principal are 
those of San Joachim, Sol, Lasganitas, San Domingo, La 
Cevada, and the Plaza Mayor. The latter especially de- 
serves notice for its spaciousness and regularity, and the ele- 
gant and lofty houses it contains. It is fifteen hundred and 
sixty feet in circuit. The houses, of which there are a hun- 
dred and thirty-six, are of five stories, ornamented with bal- 
conies, the first of which, supported bv pillars, form a piazza 
round the square, where the inhabitants may walk under 
cover. In the middle of the square a market is kept. 


* Some travellers assert that it.is six hundred and ninety-five feet long, 
and thirty-two broad; it has nine arches. The bridge of Toledo, which, 
according to those travellers, is the finest, has also nine arches, and it 
three hundred and eighty feet long, and thirty-six broad. 
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The streets and squares are ornamented with fountains in 
a very ill taste. Those most to be distinguished in this _par- 
ticular are the fountain of the small irregular square called 
Piazza di Antonio Martin, and that of the square named Pu- 
erta del Sol. The water of all these fountains is excellent ; 
and the air of Madrid, though the weather be variable and 
uncertain, extremely pure. The houses are, in general, 
built of brick; there are several which are large and hand- 
some. 
The city of Madrid once contained fifteen gates, eighteen 
parishes, thirty-five convents of monks, and thirty-one of 
nuns; thirty-nine colleges, hospitals, or houses of charity ; 
seven thousand three hundred and ninety-eight dwelling 
houses, and about one hundred and forty thousand inhabit- 
ants. The Lombard traveller, father Caimo, tells us, that 
fifty thousand sheep and twelve thousand oxen are annually 
consumed there ; to which his editor has added a ludicrous 
estimate of the onions and leeks devoured there, which, he 
says, amount to 9700000000090000000000000000000045. But 
this writer would not at present have any reason to complain 
of the disagreeable smells of the streets, nor would he find 
all the perfumes of Arabia necessary to defend him from 
them. The environs of Madrid present the traveller with 
nothing agreeable, except the banks of the Manzanares, 
where he finds shade, coolness, and verdure; for what is 
called Las Delicias (the delights) on the side of the gate of 
Mecha, is little deserving of the name, as the most offensive 
smell continually exhales from a stagnant canal, called the 
canal of Manzanares. 








MANNERS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
A Frewncu publication, in all the affectation of quintes- 
cent perspicuity, has announced the following characteristics 
of several countries of modern Europe :— 


“Jn religion, the German is unbelieving ; the English 
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man devout; the Frenchman zealous; the Italian ceremo- 
nious ; the Spaniard a bigot. 

In keeping his word, the German is faithful ; the English- 
man safe; the Frenchman giddy ; the Italian cunning; the 
Spaniard a cheat. 

In giving advice, the German is slow; the Englishman 
resolute ; the Frenchman precipitate ; the Italian nice; the 
Spaniard circumspect. 

In love, the German does not understand it; the English- 
man loves a little here and there; the Frenchman every 
where ; the Italian knows how one ought to love ; the Span- 
iard loves truly. 

In external appearance, the German is tall ; the English- 
man well made; the Frenchman well looking; the: Italian 
demure ; the Spaniard frightful. 

In manners, the German is clownish;. the Englishman 
barbarous; the Frenchman easy; the Italian polite; the 
Spaniard proud. 

In keeping a secret, the German forgets what he has 
heard; the Englishman conceals what he should divulge, 
and divulges what he should conceal ; the Frenchman blabs 
every thing ; the Italian blabs nothing ; the Spaniard is mys- 
terious. 

In vanity, the German boasts little; the Englishman de- 
spises all; the Frenchman praises every thing; the Italian 
nothing ; the Spaniard is indifferent to all. 

In eating and drinking, the German is a drunkard; the 
Englishman a lover of sweets ; the Frenchman delicate ; the 
Italian moderate ; the Spaniard niggardly: 

In offending and doing good, the German does neither 
good nor bad; the Englishman does both without reason ; 
the Italian is prompt in beneficence, but vindictive; the 
Spaniard indifferent in both respects. 

In speaking, the German speaks little and badly, but 
writes well; the Frenchman speaks and writes well; the 
Englishman speaks badly, but writes well ; the Italian speaks 
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well, writes much and well; the Spaniard speaks little, 
writes little, but well. 

In laws, the German laws are indifferent; the English- 
man has bad Jaws, but observes them well; the Frenchman 
has good laws, but observes them badly; the Italians and 
Spaniards have good laws, the former observes them negli- 
gently, the latter rigidly. 

Diseases, the Germans are particularly infested with fleas; 
the Englishman with whitlows; the French with small-pox ; 
the Italians with the plague; and the Spaniards with wens. 

The women, are housewives in Germany, queens in En- 
gland, tadies in France, captives in Italy, slaves in Spain. 

In courage, the German resembles a bear, the English- 
man a lion, the Frenchman an eagle, the Italian a fox, and 
the Spaniard an elephant. 

dn the sciences, the German is a pedant; the Englishman 
a philosopher; the Frenchman has a smattering of every 
thing ; the Italian is a professor; the Spaniard a profound 
thinker. 

Magnificence, in Germany, the princes; in England, the 
ships; in France, the court; in Italy, the churches; in 
Spain, the armories are magnificent. 

Husbands (make the conclusion,) in Germeny they are 
masters ; in England, servants ; in France, companions; in 
Italy, school-boys ; and in Spain, servants.” 

The foregoing is as firmly believed in Paris as the Alco- 
ran is at Constantinepie—So much for the flippancy of 
French taste and French prejudices. 
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THE FREEBOCTER. 
Swallows. 
Ir is accounted unlucky to destroy swallows. This prob- 
ably is a pagan relique. We read in lian, that these birds 
were sacred to the Penates, or household cods of the an- 
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‘cients, and were therefore preserved. They were honored 


anciently as the nuncios of the spring. The Rhodians are 
said to have had a solemn anniversary sorg to welcome in 
the swallow. Anacreon addressed his tenth ode to this bird, 
and the following is an elegant translation of it by Thomas 
Moore. 


ODE. 
Tell me how to punish thee 

For the mischief done to me ? 

Silly Swallow ! prating thing, 

Shall I clip that wheeling wing ? 

Or, as Tereus did of old, , 
(So the fabled tale is told) 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 

Tongue that uttered such a lay ? 

How unthinking hast thou been ! 

Long before the dawn was seen, 

When I slumber’d in a dream, 

(Love was the delicious theme !) 

Just when I was nearly blest, 

Ab! thy matin broke my rest! 


Importance of knowing the Characters of Mankind. 


Many of our mortifications arise from our mistaking each 
others propensities and capabilities. We wantto makea 
silk purse from woolen yarn; and to hunt hares upon ele- 
phants; and finding this impracticable, we are vexed and 
complain. Much of this would be avoided, if we justly con- 
sidered men but as tools. An instrument, which has not 
sharpness enough for a razor, may have strength sufficient 
for a paring shovel ; and that which has not hardness enough 
fora hammer, may have proper weight fora mallet. So that 
a tolerable judgement upon the different characters of man- 
kind, may help us to work some agreeable or useful end, even 
out of the worst and coarsest materials. 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 
The Business of Life. 

«“ THe business of life is to go forward,” says Dr. Johnson : 
fie who sees evil in frosfect, meets it in his way : but he who 
€atches it by retrospection, turns dack to findit. ‘That which 
is feared may sometimes be avoided; but that which is 
regretted to-day, may be regretted to-morrow.” We should, 
to be useful, decidedly condemn the indulgence of brooding 
over circumstances and events that thonght cannot mend ; be- 
cause it unstrings the mind ; and that once done, it is surpris- 
ing with what rapidity all its peace unravels itself !—and how 


much it looses of the power of judging rightly on the mixed 
condition of human affairs. 








SS 





Ingenuousness. 

Merurnks there is a certain pure and delicate pride, in an 
ingenuous nature, which tempts it to fall short, even of that 
praise it thinks is due, and which it languishes to bestow, lest 
it should be mistaken for adulation. 


Strong Metaphor. 

Wuat a strange, but what a forcible comparison, is that 
of good old Bishop Taylor, when speaking of men who have 
deferred settling their acccount with heaven, and their own 
consciences, till they are on the point of departure from this 


world, he says, “it will be as bad as contending with a dudi in 
a closet.” 


Party of Pleasure. 

Ir may be said of a“ party of pleasure,” that poor crea- 
tures are to continue, a certain time, forcing smiles, and 
yawning spontaneously, for two or three hours, after all rel- 
ish is fled. In this dismal] condition many remain, night after 
night, decause the fashionable hour of sleep is not yet arriv- 
ed! !!—and what else can they do ? What a listless situation ! 
without any pleasure where you are, without any motive to 
be gone, you remain, in a kind of passive, oys¢er state,—gasp- 
ing, till the tide of company moves you to your carriage ; 
and, when you rceover your reflection in your bed chamber; 
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you find you have passed the two last hours in a kind of hum- 
ming, buzzing stupor, without satisfaction or ideas of any 
kind. 

Benevolence. 

Tue recollection of having been of service to a fellow crea- 
ture, conveys a pleasing kind of sensation, which it is difficult 
to describe, but which Shakespeare expresses thus :-— It 
comes over the heart as soft music does over the ear; 


“ Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.” 





It is most fortunate for men to have hearts so framed that 
they derive pleasure from such recollections. They are con- 
structed to do good to others for their own sakes. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 





Insolence raises stronger indignation than even injustice, 
and for no better reason than because pride is less wounded 
by the one than the other. For the same reason, a continual 
observance of ditt/e attentions, makes more friends than real 
services. Real services relieve our wants: attentions flatter 
our pride. Our wants are removed—our firide remains. 


How true it is that a weak, or contemptible man of high 
rank, or in an eminent situation in life, is like a man on the 
top of a high steeple—from whence all the world seem Jic¢le 
to him—and where he seems Jitéle in the eyes of all the werld, 
as the puet says of other powerless, would-be-great things, 


“For lo! he takes a giant’s stride ! 
His strength of mind to shew ; 

So have I seen a beetle wade 

Along the grass—then climb a blade, 
Exult—and fall below !” 


PripE, when it humbles pride, appears less hateful. 


Some people throw dirt on the characters of others ; which 
VOL. Iv. 14 
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like fuller’s earth, sticks awhile, but being brushed off, leaves 
the garment more clean and bright than ever. 


How can any person of rea/ feeling agree with lerd Shafts- 
bury, that “ ridicule is the test of truth.’——-Truth has courage 
—but no effrontery, and is very liable to be laughed out of 
countenance. 


ZIMMERMAN relates, “ in the exercise of justice and virtue, 
we oughtto be asassiduous as the chamberlain Le Foret would 
have had the court musicians to be. Ata concert performed 
by the court band at Hanover, the chamberlain observed that 
some of the performers occasionally stopped, and did not play. 
He asked the reason? and was told they made fauses. ‘In 
the service of our king,’ said he, with great warmth, ‘ there 
ought to be no frauses.” 


A PERSON, without whom we cannot live, is very dear to 
us ; but a person who cannot live without us is much dearer. 
For he inspires the gratitude of vanity, and that is the most 
sincere of all gratitude. 


I nave heard people say they can wrap themselves up in 
the cloak of innocence, and set detraction at defiance! This 
seems to me a very difficult thing. Slander is like an heavy 
shower ; and though you may stand dry beneath the pent-house 
of your conscience, the world does not see it: and what is 
still more, wil? not see it. Men, in ¢his respect, differ from 
angels. They have more joy over one falien sinner, than 
over an hundred just persens. 


Pernaps nothing can exceed, in justice, truth, or amiable- 
ness, the following sentimentof lady M. W. Montagu. “The 
small portion of authority that has fallen to my share, over 
only a few children and servants, has always been a burthen, 
rather than a pleasure. I believe every one finds it so who 
acts from a maxim, which I think an indispensable duty, that 
whoever is under my fower, is under my frrotection.” 

WHEN a person of genius condescends to converse with 
those of vulgar understandings, it gives the sensation that a 
rall man feels on being forced to stoop in a low reoin. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
+ Ge 


ODE TO MIRTH. 


Ox! goddess of celestial birth, 

Thy magic power from heaven extend 
To us, thy votaries of earth, 

While suppliant at thy shrine we bend. 
Grant us thy amaranthine joy, 

Let no intruding grief destroy 

The happiness that flows from thee, 


But every passion bow, and own thy stern decree: 


When first thy vast dominion rose 
Triumphant in the human breast, 
Nor drear Affliction’s chilling snows, 
Nor fell Despair the mind opprest ; 
Till unto earth Pandora came, 
Avenger of celestial fame, 

Stolen from chariots of heaven, 


And by Japetus’ son to impious mortals given. 


But thy sweet influence remains 

To cheer us in the gloomy vale, 
Where Care with Melancholy reigns 
And mortals transient Joy bewail. 
The lingering wretch she bids revive, 
In expectation’s joy to live ; 

At her command their smiles return, 


No more lost happiness to weep, no more to mourn. 


Attend then, Mirth, a suppliant’s prayer ; 
Here let thy genial spirit rest ; 

For us thy genuine beauties wear, 

To calm the ocean of the breast. 

To thee our hearts we consecrate, 

To thy decree consign our fate ; 

Our hearts to guide at thy command, 


Own thy inspiring power, and bow beneath thy hand. 
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ODE, 





Written for the 20th Anniversary of the Massachusetts 






Charitable Fire Society. 


Dedicated to the Memory of the deceased Patrons of the 



































































Institution. 
BY JOHN LATHROP, JUN. ESQ. 


IF on the haughty warrior’s brow, 2 
Is plac’d the crown of deathless fame ; : 
And Earth’s applauding lords bestow, 
Their proudest titles on his name ; 
Oh say, shall Glory’s partial hand, 
Withhold the meed to Pity due, 
When plaintive Sorrow’s grateful band 
For wreaths to deck their patrons sue ? 


A tear enamell’d chaplet weave, 

Round Bowporn’s venerated urn, 
Where all the patriot virtues grieve, 

And votive lamps of Science burn; 
Sweet Charity on RussELu’s tomb, 

A shower of vernal flow’rets throws ;—~ 
And bays of fadeless verdure bloom, 

O’er classic Minot’s calm repose. 


New-England’s worthies grace the pyre, 
Whence Betxnap soar’d, for ever blest! 
Religion lights her hallow’d fire, 
Where pious STILLMAN’s relics rest ;— 
Why mourns the Muse with tearful eyes 
While pondering o’er the roll of death ?— 
Aficsh her keenest sorrows rise, 
With Emerson’s departed breath ! 


Ah! heaven again demands its own, 
Another fatal shaft is sped, 
And Genius, Friendship, Learning, mourn _ 
Their BucKMinsTER among the dead! / 
To Exior’s tomb ye Muses, bring 7 
Fresh roses from the breathing wild, 
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Wet with the tears of dewy Spring, 
For he was Virtue’s gentlest child! 


Ye sainted spirits of the just, 

Departed friends, we raise our eyes, 
From humble scenes of mould’ring dust, 
To brighter mansions in the skies.— 
Where Fart and Hops, their trials past, 

Shall smile in endless joy secure, 
And Cuarity’s blest reign shail last, 
While heaven’s eternal courts endure. 








SELECTED POETRY. 





ODES, 
Sung at the Public Dinner, given to Com. PERRY, in Boston, 
May 1}. 


WRITTEN BY MR. CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Tune—* Anacreon in Heaven.” 


'Tis the deed of the Brave! sound the Pzan of praise, 
As here in festivity’s glee we assemble ; 
Quaff the brisk mantling bowl, and the choral strain raise, 
To the cuieF who bade ocean’s invincibles tremble, 
Oh! long by each tongue 
Shall 4is prowess be sung, 
Whose time-lasting deeds o’er the lake-wave have rung. 
Chorus. 
Enriched by humanity’s balm in his heart, 
Round his brow the young laurels sweet odors impart. 


Lov’d, natal cocumsia! though rocky thy shores, 
Yet thy soil is prolific in HEROES and sAGEs ; 
Though the surge sweeps thy cliffs where the storm-spirit roars, 

Here the oak-PLANT Of FREEDOM shall flourish through ages! 
On blood-crimson’d soil, 
Thy brave yeomanry toil, 
And on hill-tops they culture, invasion will foil. 
Chorus. 
And long shall thy rars move in pride o’er the deep, 
Where thy star-studded banners in victory sweep. 
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Oh ! long in the fancy-wrought Heaven of Fame, 
Thy wezroes, a starry-gay cluster shall brighten ; 
There the ne’er-waning orb of each glory-girt name, 
Through the vapors of time shall eternally lighten. 
In our cloud-curtain’d way, 
They emit a bright ray, 
To lead us to conquest, to honor and day. 
Chorus. 
Then, freemen, march onward! their beams shall illume 
Our pathway to glory, and shield us from gloom. 


Scorn shadow his path, to the dust bid him bend, 
Who the rank-springing seeds of submission would scatter ; 
Let the Nazarite’s fate in full vengeance descend 
On the wretch who the pillars of freedom would shatter. 
Oh! here let us swear, 
That the fabrick so fair, 
By our HEROES uprear’d, shall be shielded with care: 
Chorus. 
Coeval to live, with the hills of the West, 
Til) time’s final shock give the nations to rest. 


Now peace to the Brave, whoin battle have died, 
Their deeds with the chaplet of fame have enwreath’d them: 
Let the children of minstrelsy chaunt them with pride, 
And posterity rival th’ examples bequeath’d them. 
When the oaks of the vale 
Are unmoor’d to the gale, 


Each friend to protect, and each foe to assail, 
Chorus. 


Future PERRYS shall rise, and the world shall behold 
New deeds and New HEROES to p2ge with the the oxp. 
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WRITTEN BY JOHN PEIRPONT, ESQ. 


TUNE" Jn the Downhill of Life.” 
O’er the mountains the sun of our fame was declining, 
And on Tethys’s billowy breast 
The cold orb had repos‘, al! his splendor resigning, 
Bedimm’d by the mists of the West. 
The prospect that rose to the patriot’s sighe 
Was cheerless, and hopeless and dreary :— 
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But a bolt burst the cloud, and illumin’d the night 
That envelop’d the waters of ERIE— 

The gray god of the Lake left his palace of coral, 
And moving sublime o’er the wave, 


From the bank where it bloom’d pluck’da chaplet of laurel, 
And the garland to Victory gave. 

By the goddess "twas held o’er each thundering deck, 
Till with doubts grown distracted and weary ;— 

And when each gun was silent, each vessel a wreck, 
’*T was snatch’d by the HERO of ERIE, 


For the brave who have bled why indulge a vain sorrow ? 
They were wreck’d on no enemy’s coast : 
And some one of us may be welcom’d to-morrow, 
To Elysium by Lawrence’s ghost ; 
Who, when call’d by Charon to take a short trip, 
With him in his crazy old wherry, 
Saw his own dying orders “ Don’t give up the ship’' 
On the flag proudly floating o’er PERRY. 


Let each man round this board bid his children remember. 
With a gen’rous expansion of soul, 

The glory that plays round the tenth of September, 
And crown its return with a bowl : 

Then the goblet shall foam, blow the wind high or low, 
And the heart be it mournful or merry, 

And the purest of wine to the mem’ry shall flow 
Of the virtues and valour of PERRY. 
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WRITTEN BY JOHN LATHROP, JUN, ESQ. 


TUNE—“ Rise Columbia.” 


From Erze’s proudly swelling breast, 
Exulting shouts of victory rise ; 
The naval glories of the West, 
Outshine the beams of orient skies— 
Columbia’s youthful beroes claim 
Eternal gratitude and fame ! 


Her dauntless Netson, Nine no more, 
Unequall’d in his feats, shall boast— 

Nor Traracaar’s immortal shore, 

Nor bold Se. Vincent’s laureli’d coast— 
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One mighty deed has seal’d the claim 
Of Exux, to superior fame ! 


PERRY—'twas thine, illustrious chief, 
To soothe thy dear Columbia’s heart, 
And o’er ber gloomy cloud of grief, 
A briliiant ray of joy to dart— 
To raise the splendor of her name 
Beyond the pride of ancient fame! 


Nor shall thy act of high emprise, 
Alone employ the festal song ; 
The pearly gems of rity’s eyes, 
With varor’s wreath to thee belong— 
Their blended beauties prove thy claim, 
To generous Scipio’s spotless fame. 


Th’ historic Muse to future time, 
Shall bear thy triumphs in her lays, 
And bards of every age and clime, 
With raptur’d breasts, shall chaunt thy praise. 
Thine, is thy country’s love—thy name— 
Appals her foes—preserves her fame ! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
— Do 
THE engraver not having succeeded agreeably to his 
wishes in preparing the plate this month, we are under 
the necessity of soliciting the indulgence of our patrons for 
its Omission till a future number. 


The length of our biographical article in this and the last 
number we hope will be accepted as an apology for the o- 
mission of Mr. Lathrop’s Lecture on Natural Philosofihy, 
and the popular Lezters on Mythology, both of which will be 
resumed next month. 


For the same reason the complaint of “ B.” is deferred. 
It is possible we may abscind some of his “ smali matters.” 
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